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(',ORTLAND,  the  metropolis  of  the  “ Summer  State”  of  Maine,  from  its 
peninsular  prominence  overlooks  both  those  features  of  nature  which  are 
pre-eminently  in  the  minds  of  men  the  symbols  of  power,  freedom, 
and  grandeur, — the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

Its  charm  of  situation  is  so  great  that  new  cities  would  rise  upon  its  site  yearly,  could  they 
be  destroyed  so  often  ; in  proof  of  which  we  have  the  struggles  which  characterized  its  early  settle- 
ment  as  ancient  Casco,  iMachigonne,  and  Falmouth.  These  names  still  cling  about  the  modern 
city  of  which  they  formed  the  blood-stained  nucleus  on  the  hard-fought  frontier  of  the  Old  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

It  is  a city  of  beautiful  homes,  of  wide-awake  business  enterprise  ; not,  however, 
a manufacturing  city,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  with  its  smokes  and  smells, 
although  its  manufactures  are  varied  and  valuable  ; but  it  is  as  the  Northern  New  England  trade 
centre,  with  numerous  and  well-stocked  wholesale  and  retail  stores,  that  Portland  ranks  supreme. 

Turn  in  any  direction  from  the  city  and  its  delightful  surroundings  of  sea  and  shore  are  met. 

Indeed,  about  Portland  the  sea  is  omnipresent.  It  presents  its  bold  waves  on  the  harbor  front, 
and  backs  up  over  drenched  marshes  at  unlooked-for  points.  All  types  of  scenery  are  found  in 
the  environs ; forest  and  stream,  meadow  and  marshland,  and  verdure-covered  hills  vary  the 
grand  sea  view. 

But  it  is  among  the  islands  of  Casco  Bay,  the  mighty  breast  of  water  that  fronts  the  city, 
that  the  greatest  summer  activity  of  Portland  is  apparent.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  these 
islands  are  supposed  to  exist  within  the  encircling  arms  of  the  bay,  from  the 
harbor  lights  of  Portland  to  the  long  peninsula  of  Harpswell,  its 
eastern  limit;  not  one  is  arid,  treeless,  or  uninteresting;  and  the 
most  populous  are  linked  with  the  city  by  a fleet  of  excursion 
steamers  making  continual  trips. 

Topographically,  Portland  consists  of  a narrow  pe- 
ninsula projecting  from  the  mainland  for  three  miles  in  a 
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northwesterly  direction,  with  tide-water  ■ 

upon  either  hand,  its  narrowest  part  be- 
ing scarcely  three  quarters  of  a mile  wide.  - 

From  the  centre,  the  lowest  point,  which  is  itself 

fifty-seven  feet  above  tide-water,  the  site  of  the  city  rises  by  gradual  slope  upon 
either  hand  to  an  elevation  at  its  northeastern  extremity  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one.  feetr 
a bold  bluff  overlooks  the  sea  and  commands  a delightful  view  out  over  the  waves  of  Casc'o 
Bay,  island  studded,  and  flecked  by  a hundred  sails,  to  a horizon  where  the  broad 
circle  of  the  sky  is  met  by  as  broad  an  expanse  of  sea.  This  is  the  Eastern 
Promenade,  the  sunrise  view  point.  Some  idea  of  its  extent  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 

that  here  met  in  annual  conclave  the  blational  Encampment,  Erand  Arm^  of  the  Eepublic,  a fact  which  in  itself 
t^oes  to  show  the  popularity  of  Portland,  and  its  fame  as  a seaboard  city  of  noble  marine  surroundings. 

Still  higher  rises  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  city,  forming  the  Western  Promenade,  where,  from  an  eleva- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  terminating  in  a forest-fringed  butte,  the  visitor  looks  out  over  the  tree- 
tops  to  a view  which  e.xpands  to  a horizon  where  the  White  Mountain  range  stands  in  bold  outline  against  the 
western  sky,  ninety  and  odd  miles  distant  by  rail,  3’et  each  peak  distinctl}'  grand.  This  outlook  is  Portland  s 
pride,  and  rivals  all  comparison.  What  Alount  Hood  is  to  the  Portland  of  the  Pacific,  Tacoma  to  the  Puget 
Sound  city,  to  which  it  has  given  its  name,  or  Lookout  Alountain  to  Chattanooga,  this  view  with  Alount  Washing- 
ton for  its  crown  is  to  the  Portland  of  the  “ Summer  State”  of  Maine. 

Beneath  the  Western  Promenade  lies  the  superb  Union  Station,  built  of  Conway  granite  from  the  White 
Hills.  From  its  portals  the  trains  of  the  Mountain  Division  (Alaine  Central  Railioad)  ascend  through  a delightful 
summer  country,  prodigal  o’  green  fields  and  babbling  brooks,  to  the  plain  and  mountain  border  at  Conway,  and 
from  thence  follow  the  course  of  the  Saco  River  into  an  exhilarating  region,  where 


Jocund  day  stamls  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain-tops.” 

Of  the  four  avenues  of  approach  to  the  highest  ranges  of  New  Hampshire’s  mountains,  the  valleys  of  the 
Saco,  the  Merrimac,  the  Androscoggin,  and  the  Connecticut,  that  offered  b}'  the  Saco  was  the  last  to  be  followed 
by  the  iron  trail.  The  reason  for  this  is  apparent.  It  is  the  only  route  which,  taking  these  cloud-capped  for- 
tresses by  assault,  penetrates  their  boldest  citadels,  and,  through  the  eminent  breach  cleft  by  its  engineers,  winds  the 
traveller  toward  the  many  mountain  houses  which  throng  at  either  approach. 

From  the  sea  at  Portland  to  reach  the  centre  of  that  majestic  mountain  display  of  which  so  fair  a view  is 
obtained  from  the  city's  overlook,  the  Western  Promenade,  means  a rail  ride  of  ninety  miles,  during  which  the 
trains  climb  to  an  altitude  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  feet.  Of  this,  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine  feet 
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occur  in  the  thirty  miles  from 
""  North  Conway  to  the  top  of  the 
divide  in  the  Deep  Cut  just  before 
■ reaching  the  Crawford  House. 
The  steepest  grade  rises  one  hundred  and 
si.xteen  feet  to  the  mile  for  nine  consecu- 
tive miles,  one  of  the  longest  and  steepest  grades  existing  on  any  railroad. 

> . „ .M-n-Y--  Steaming  from  the  station,  the  train  first  crosses  one  of  the  Portland-encircling  arms  of  the 

sea  tlieii  on  past  the  salt  marshes  of  old  Stroudwater  to  the  Cumberland  Hills  on  the  Presumpscot,  a part  of 
Westbrook  City,  with  its  flourishing  industries,  and  group  of  model  corporation  houses.  The  iminense  P^'iper  mills 
to  the  right  produce  fifty  tons  of  high-grade  paper  per  day,  supplying  among  others  the  “ ^ outh  s Companion  and 

““  by  cl., in,  V banks  ot  fern,  and  p.ns,  nr.nny  pk,nresc|ne  dells,  ni.h  ,he  Inzily 

flocvinn  rker  a bicl!  ' nd  for  the”  pimn'e,  „e  ,-e.nch  Windhnnr.  .be  bir.bpbce  of  .be  great  war  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  Tohn  A.  Andrew,  and  the  early  home  of  Abba  Goold  Woolson.  j , j , . ^.0.10.- 

From  Windham  the  Presumpscot  is  crossed  into  the  historic  old  town  of  Gorham,  deep-  }e  > i 
of  romance  attending  the  early  settlement  of  New  England.  In  crossing  the  river  the  view  embraces  Gambo 
Falls  about  which,  during  the'allied  French  and  Indian  war,  the  red  men  encamped  while  engaged  m the  bloody 
forays  upon  the  settlements  of  Gorham  and  of  Windham,  and  where  their  celebratecl  chief,  Poland,  was  l^'l.'ed  n 
battle  Here  are  the  Oriental  Powder  Company’s  mills,  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturers  of  exp  osives  m the 
world,  and  from  whence  came  the  greater  part  of  the  gunpowder  used  by  the  United  States  army  and  nav>  during 

r hamlet  of  White  Rock,  great  in  the  extent  of  its  dairy  products,  ^on  S 
aoDears  The  territory  covered  by  the  waters  of  this  lake  is  equal  to  one  hundred  square  miles.  Six  tovvnships 
encompass  it  about,  and  from  its  clear  depths  the  city  of  Portland  draws  its  water  supply-  It 

chain  if  lakes  and  ponds,  thirty-one  miles  in  length,  connected  by  the  sinuous  Songo  R er  r di 

scene  of  some  of  the  finest  American  verse.  Round  about  Sebago  are  many  ^he  bird  - 

in  biographical  associations.  In  one  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  passed  his  boyhood;  another  is  noted  as  the  bi 

nl  ire  of  that  nrince  of  American  humorists,  Artemus  Ward.  , , . , , 

A succession  of  rural  stations  follows  Sebago,  each  set  amid  pleasant  fields  and  cultivated  ams 

the  point  of  stage  departure  for  representative  Maine  summer  towns.  f ^ 

the  train  passes  through  two  immense  cuts,  and  on  emerging  from  the  second  suddenly  discloses  Falls  the 

great  falls  of  the  Saco?  a most  picturesque  cataract.  Just  above  this  point  the  river  widens  and,  rushing  around  a 


bend,  is  caught  in  the  narrow  gorge  which  forms  the  head  of  the  falls,  to 
be  thrown  with  all  its  pent-up  force  in  a series  of  cataract  plunges  over  its 
spray-hung  ledges. 

Following  the  river,  soon  the  station  of  Bridgton  Junction  is 
reached,  whence  the  narrowest  of  narrow-gauge  railroads  extends  for 
to  Bridgton  and  its  surrounding  territory.  Here  the  Saco  is  crossed,  the 
its  banks  particularly  pleasing,  and  a little  farther  on  Hiram  \'illage, 
nestling  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cutler,  is  reached.  Soon  we  are  in  the  foothills  announcing  the  glories 
to  come,  and  Pleasant  Mountain  in  Bridgton,  easily  distinguished  by  its  summit  house,  appears  upon 
the  right.  Next  claiming  attention  is  dreamy,  historic,  beautiful  Fryeburg,  upon  the  border  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  the  rugged  peaks  of  Royce  Mountain  standing  guard  in  the  background.  The  village  is  a half-mile 
from  the  railroad  station,  reached  by  stage  or  primitive  street  car.  This  seclusion  is  the  result  of  the  refusal  of  its 
inhabitants  to  allow  the  peace  of  the  village  to  be  disturbed. 

Fryeburg  is  the  summer  home  of  the  Maine  Chautauquans,  whose  camping-ground  is  at  Martha’s  Grove, 
just  beyond  the  village.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  first  efforts  of  our  distinguished  American  statesman, 
Webster,  and  our  illustrious  poet,  Longfellow,  were  put  forth  and  inspired  by  Fryeburg.  Here  Webster  taught  at 
the  Fryeburg  .Lcademy,  eking  out  his  modest  salary  of  $350  a year  copying  deeds  for  the  county  registry;  and 
Longfellow's  first  poem,  written  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  had  for  its  theme  “ Lovewell's  Fight,”  a sanguinary  battle 
in  which  thirty-three  white  men  engaged  one  hundred  Indians  upon  the  shores  of  the  pond  in  Fryeburg  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  white  leader,  Lovewell,  and  is  extolled  by  Starr  King  for  its  beautv,  and  by  him  also  said 
to  be  “ more  deeply  dyed  by  tradition  than  any  sheet  of  water  in  New  England.”  Howells  opens  “ A Modern 
Instance'’  on  this  village  street,  and  Dr.  Holmes  introduces  a Fryeburg  character  in  “Elsie  Vennor.” 

There  are  many  peaks  about  Fryeburg,  warders  to  their  New  Hampshire  majesties  which  lie  across  the 
border,  where  we  now  follow  into  the  town  of  Conway,  a name  ever  associated  with  White  Mountain  life  and 
scenery.  Kearsarge  is  predominant  in  the  border  landscape,  and  to  the  fore.  As  the  train  crosses  the  dividing 
line  Chocorua  rises,  leading  the  four  peaks  named  in  honor  of  four  great  Indian  sagamores,  — Chocorua,  Paugus, 
Passaconnaway.  and  Wounalancet. 

Passing  Conway  Centre,  the  first  station  in  New  Hampshire,  with  its  intervales  and  broad  view  of  the  Saco ; 
and  Redstone,  with  its  busy  quarries  far  up  on  the  face  of  Rattlesnake  Mountain,  soon  the  sweeping  shoulders  of 
.Moat  Mountain  appear  upon  the  left,  cottage-crowned  Kearsarge  upon  the  right,  and  between  them  the  wide  Saco 
intervales,  through  which  the  train  steams  into  a station  bustling  with  tourist  life  and  flanked  by  an  array  of 
hotel  stages  and  buckboards.  The  trainman  announces  “North  Conway.”  You  are  at  the  front  door  of  the 
■White  Mountains. 


ORTH  Conway  is  the  centre  about  which  the  wheel  of  White 
Mountain  travel  revolves.  It  is  by  far  the  oldest  of  the 
mountain  resorts,  having  been  frequented  by  summer  pleasure- 
seekers  for  the  past  fifty  years.  In  his  “White  Hills,”  Starr 
King  has  recorded  his  preference  for  the  North  Conway  in- 
tervales and  their  guardian  mountains  “swathed  with  a dreamy  loveliness  found  nowhere  else”; 
^ and  Champney  has  spent  a lifetime  in  transferring  their  beauties  to  his  canvases. 

'Ke  first  view  of  North  Conway  is  perhaps  disappointing,  yet  its  beauties  grow  upon  thj  beholder; 
and  the  charms  of  its  especial  features,  its  surroundings,  near  and  distant,  its  combination  of  the  grand  with 
the  idyllic  in  mountain  and  meadow,  and  the  fascination  of  its  gay  summer  life,  have  brought  it  wor- 
shippers by  thousands.  The  village  lies  in  a valley  all  surrounded  by  towering  mountains,  but  on  a terrace 
which  overlooks  the  intervales  where  the  Saco  winds  among  the  giant  elms  scattered  along  the  far-stretching  level 
acres.  From  the  station,  to  the  right  rises  the  picturesque  Rattlesnake  range;  to  the  fore  Kearsarge  lifts  its  proud 
head,  one  of  the  grandest  mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  solitary  and  imposing.  Beyond  are  Washington,  Adams, 
and  Madison  of  the  Presidential  range.  To  the  left  Moat  appears,  a wall  against  the  sky;  its  mammoth  shoulders, 
bare  and  bristling,  raise  their  sheer  wall  above  the  Saco  in  Humphrey's,  the  Cathedral,  and  White  Horse  Ledges. 
Farther  turn  and  Chocorua’s  majestic  peak  pierces  the  clouds,  and  farther  still,  the  low  rounded  Madison  Hills  form 
strong  contrast  to  the  lofty  boundaries  of  North  Conway.  Round  about  North  Conway  are  many  points  of  peculiar 
interest.  — Echo  Lake,  the  Cathedral,  Diana’s  Baths,  Enchanted  Woods,  Cathedral  Woods,  Sunset  Hill,  Artist’s 
Falls  and  Artist’s  Rambles,  Thompson's  Falls,  and  many  others  ; indeed,  the  scenic  resources  of  the  regionj 
are  inexhaustible,  and  North  Conway  contributes  an  absorbing  page  to  the  art  and  history  of  the  White 
Mountains. 

Topographically,  North  Conway  is  divided  into  three  districts,  including  the  Intervale  and  Kearsaro 
with  the  village  proper.  All  three  are  within  the  limits  of  the  popular  four-mile  drive 
around  the  square,”  and  contain  some  thirty  houses  of  entertainment,  from  stately  hotel^to, 
modest  boarding-house.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  Kearsarge  House,  within  easy  distance 
of  the  railroad  station  at  North  Conway.  The  architecturally  grand  Kearsarge  House  is  the 
chief  among  North  Conway  hotels  in  point  of  size,  accommodating  three  hundred  guests. 

Its  situation  in  the  village  centre  is  most  desirable.  Although  in  the  midst  of  gayety,  ■ 
it  is  lawm-surrounded  and  breezy,  with  inspiring  mountain  view's,  and  an  exhilarating 
atmosphere  which  is  guaranteed  to  relieve  hay-fever  sufferers.  The  house  is  plentifully 
supplied  with  pure  spring  water,  has  steam  heat,  open  fireplaces,  electric  lights,  excellent 
drainage,  and  improved  sanitary  conditions;  cuisine  and  service,  of  the  best. 
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The  railroad  facilities  of  North  Conway  are  remarkable,  for  one 
may  visit  the  Crawford  Notch.  Fabyan's,  the  summit  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington, liethlehem,  or  the  Profile  House,  and  return  from  either  in 
a day’s  excursion.  Toward  it  is  focussed  the  line  of  the  Boston  a 
Maine  Railroad  from  Boston,  which  has  its  junction  with  the  Maine  Cen- 
ir.il  at  Intervale  station,  just  beyond,  thus  forming  the  shortest  line  from 

Boston^o^I^  are  always  in  waiting  at  the  North  Convvay  station  to  ■ 

Kearsarge  village,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Kearsarge,  reached  in  a one  and  one  half  mile  drive. 


Here  are 


the  Russell  Cottages,  a collection  of  buildings  lying  in  the  picturesque  glen  ot 


Kear- 
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Kearsarge  and 


sarire  B,-o jr vvhirrcconmVodaTim^  for  one  hundred  ancT fifty-  guests.  The  situation  is  near  to  the 
fashionable  hotels,  shops,  and  railroad  stations  of  the  village,  but  happily  screened  by  deep  woods 
and  rocky  lidoes.  thus  enjoying  a peace  and  serenity  all  their  own.  Before  the  doors  flows  the 
brook  a^leliMitful  place  of’ rendezvous ; and  the  background  is  occupied  by  the  tamous  lecge 
overlooked  by^Moat  Mountain  itself.  It  is  but  one  mile  from  the  cottages  to  the  base  ot  i loin 

four  is  ^^earlv  surrounded  by  deep  pine  woods,  whose  close  proximity  is  one  of  the 

fo-  extensive  lawns  of  the  Russell  Cottages  are  laid  out  in  tennis  and  croquet  grounds,  and  other  opportu 

station,  on  the  verandas  one  of  the  finest  views  is  ob- 

tained up  the  valley  of  the  Saco  to  Mount  Washington  s cloud-capped  crown 
surrounded  by  the  giant  peaks  of  the  Presidential  range.  An  especial 
feature  of  life  at  the  Intervale  House  is  the  admirable  coaching-tnps 
that  may  be  enjoyed.  Great  pride  is  taken  by  the  proprietors 
in  their  tally-ho  turnouts,  which  are  without  doubt  the  finest 
' in  the  mountains.  These  coaches  meet  all  trains,  and  convey 
.sojourners  to  the  Intervale  House. 


Paities  made  up  from  the  guests  of  the  Intervale  House  mounted 
on  a most  stylish  coach,  and  drawn  by  a team  of  six  or  eight  spirited 
horses,  are  a usual  accompaniment  to  the  White  Mountain  landscape. 

To  the  right,  immediately  across  the  tracks  from  the  station,  are 
the  Cathedral  Woods,  which  almost  surround  the  Intervale  hamlet.  ' They 
are  free  from  underbrush,  clean  of  trunk,  and  with  tow'ering  branches 
which  have  shed  a carpet  of  resinous  pine  needles  to  perfume  the  air. 

Buckboard  riding  through  these  shady  aisles  of  the  forest  is  a delight,  ,• 
and  the  opportunity  for  the  ramble  and  picnic  excursion  is  thoroughly 
embraced  by  the  many  guests  of  contiguous  hotels. 

Two  miles  above  the  Intervale  station  the  Conw'ay  meadows  are  merged  in  those 
of  Bartlett,  the  station  at  Glen  being  within  this  old  town.  This  station  is  the  point  w'here 
passengers  destined  to  Jackson  village  and  the  Glen  House,  by  way  of  North  Conway, 
change  from  the  train  to  the  w'aiting  six-horse  tally-hos,  and  complete  their  journey  b)’ 
famous  coaching  trip  through  noble  mountain  scenery. 

Jackson  is  three  miles  from  the  railroad  station ; and  twelve  and  one  half  miles  farther  j. 
on  the  Glen  House  lies  at  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Washington,  between  it  and  the  Carter  ' 
range.  The  stage  route  follows  the  Ellis  River  fresh  from  the  Snow  Arch  in  Tuckerman’s  ra- 
vine, past  its  musical,  picturesque  falls,  through  fine  old  forests,  where  wood-roads  lead  through^^; 
dark  evergreen  aisles,  and  past  sunlit  clearings  which  yield  panoramic  views  of  distant  ravine-scarre(^ 
mountain  slopes.  * 

About  a mile  from  Glen  station  the  road  crosses  above  the  Goodrich  Falls,  w'here  the  Glen  Ellis 
River  thunders  over  a rocky  cliff  and  makes  a drop  of  sixty  feet  into  a deep,  still,  cool  pool  below.  Quiet  in  the 
embrace  of  its  hills  lies  Jackson,  with  its  dry,  bracing  air  and  its  hushed,  restful  days.  Lulled  by  the  murmur  of 
its  merry  madcap  streams,  it  is  the  gem  of  the  mountains,  and  draws  to  its  peaceful  seclusion  thousands  of  tourists 
each  succeeding  season. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  hamlet,  where  the  bridge  crosses  the  stream,  the  English-American  Wentworth 
Hall,  with  its  pretty  cottages  and  casino,  opens  its  doors  to  welcome  during  the  heat  of  summer  the  yearly  in- 
creasing number  of  its  visitors.  This  is  the  most  worthy  example  of  the  “cottage  system”  of  hotel  manage- 
ment in  New  England,  at  least,  if  not  in  America.  A goodly  colony  of  artistic  and  well-designed  cottages, 
casino,  and  club  house,  connected  w’ith  the  central  hotel  buildings  by  covered  walks,  is  placed  with  charming 
effect  in  the  very  centre  of  the  little  village.  The  genial  proprietor  has  evidently  created  with  lavish  hand  this 
ideal  resort,  and  drawn  into  it  a cultured  throng  of  visitors.  If  the  surrounding  mountain  glories  offer  a con- 


tinual  feast  to  the  eye  from  the  piazzas,  so  do  the  red-roofed  villas  complete  the  charming  picture  as  seen  from 
adjacent  hilltops. 

The  most  e.xacting  will  find  all  his  wishes  and  wants  anticipated  here,  while  nature  offers  correspondingly 
varied  and  lavish  enjoyment. 

Jackson  Falls,  a brawling  mountain  stream,  rushes  through  the  very  centre  of  the  village  and  down  the  long 
granite  slopes  in  glistening  silvery  bands.  Directly  in  front,  the  river  winds  in  and  out  among  the  meadows, 
extending  to  the  massive  cliffs  of  Iron  Knob  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  to  the  sweeping  slopes  of  the  Carter 
Notch  and  the  Upper  Wildcat  \’alley.  Handsome  summer  villas  crown  the  adjacent  hills,  and  costly  equipages 
bowl  over  the  hard,  sandy  roads  which  wind  along  the  high  banks  of  the  river  and  through  the  deep  woods. 

The  road  from  Jackson  to  the  Glen  House  winds  along  the  overhanging  banks  of  the  Ellis  River,  yielding 
occasional  impressive  views  of  Mount  Washington ; and,  after  a long  climb  through  the  fine  old  forests  to  the  top 
of  Spruce  Hill,  it  leaves  the  river  and  begins  a descent  of  four  miles,  past  Tuckerman's  ravine,  and  down  the 
course  of  the  Peabody  River  to  the  bright  meadows  around  the  Glen  and  the  great  hotel  itself. 

The  Glen  House  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  entirely  new 

When,  in  1884,  the  conflagration  which  lighted  the  valley  with  the  mournful  destruction  of  the  white- 
walled  Glen  House,  whose  memory  for  hospitable  cheerfulness  is  still  fresh  as  the  mossed  greenery  of  the  Carter 
range,  had  swept  it  from  existence,  the  demands  of  White  Mountain  tourists  soon  caused  to  be  erected  the 
present  Old  English  walls  and  towers  that  still  perpetuate  the  name  in  the  very  refinement  of  modern  archi- 
tecture. 

The  new  Glen  House  has  a frontage  of  three  hundred  feet,  and  rises  three  stories  in  height  above 
the  basement.  Vast  as  are  its  proportions,  the  roof  line  is  so  broken  by  gables,  dormers,  and  turrets, 
showing  the  timber  construction,  that  all  severity  of  outline  is  lost.  A sixteen-foot-wide  veranda  extends 
for  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  around  the  house,  one  of  the  finest  promenades  under  cover  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  White  Mountain  region.  From  this  promenade  the  mountain  prospect  is  without  equal,  in 
special  detail  or  general  effect.  The  five  principal  peaks 
of  the  Presidential  range  form  a broad  curve  opening  to 
the  Glen,  rising  proudly  into  the  sky,  sharply  defined 
and  nobly  outlined,  no  longer  dimmed  by  distance.  - 

Within,  all  the  furnishings  are  also  new.  There 
are  broad  stone  fireplaces,  generously  fed,  spacious  halls 
parlors,  where  luxury  and  refinement  abide.  Every  suite  0 
rooms  has  its  fireplace,  burning  hard  wood  from  the  forest. 

From  the  Glen  House  the  famous  stage  route  extends  
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for  eight  miles  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  stage  route  east  of  the  Rockies 
requires  more  skill  to  cover  safely  with  a four-in-hancl  than  this.  Drivers,  horses,  and  coaches  are  selected  wiih 
the  greatest  care  and  a minute  inspection  is  maintained. 

The  stretch  of  country  traversed  by  the  line  of  the  Maine  Central  or  ad- 
jacent thereto,  between  North  Conway  and  the  station  at  Bartlett,  contains  many 
large  hotels,  thronging  the  banks  of  the  Saco  and  its  branches;  for  this  is  the  most 
populous  approach  to  the  White  Mountains.  There  are  two  distinct  types  of  White 
Mountain  hotels,  — those  that  are  grouped  upon  the  intervales  and  plateau  approaches, 
combining  meadow  scenery  with  mountain  views  more  or  less  distant,  and  others  that 
are  isolated  hotels  of  vast  dimensions  lying  beneath  the  very  crags.  Notable  ex- 
amples of  the  first  order  are  the  Conway  villages,  Jackson,  and  Bartlett  on  the  east 
side,  Bethlehem,  Jefferson,  and  Littleton  upon  the  west.  The  Profile  House  is  the 
best  example  of  the  second  type  (if  we  may  except  the  Summit  House  itself)  ; and 
the  Glen  House.  Crawford’s,  and  Fabyan's,  otliers  of  the  same  class. 

Bartlett  village,  like  Jackson,  is  closely  bounded  by  mountains,  more  lofty  than 
those  of  Jackson,  however,  and  surrounding  an  amphitheatre  more  e.xtensive.  Such 
mountains  as  Carrigain,  Kearsarge,  and  Bartlett  dominate  the  lovely  bit  of  meadow  f 
through  which  flows  the  Saco.  Cone-like  Kearsarge  is  an  ideal  mountain  to  the  view, 
its  lines  rippling  off  softly  to  the  plain  : but  it  is  a rugged  and  a scraggy  mountain 
when  one  attempts  to  climb  it.  Much  controversy  has  arisen  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion whether  this  or  a rival  peak  in  the  Merrimac  V'alley  in  New  Hampshire  gave  the 
name  to  the  famous  “ Kearsarge  ” of  “Alabama”  fame.  Occasionally  the  smould- 
ering fires  of  newspaper  debate  break  out  afresh,  yet  nothing  has  yet  wrested  the  glory 
from  the  Saco  Kearsarge. 

At  the  Bartlett  station  there  is  a preparatory  pause  for  the  coming  event  of 
the  journey,  a renewal  of  forces  both  physical  and  material ; for  here  are 
refreshments  for  the  inner  man,  and  here  also  additional  moiive 
power  is  added  to  the  train,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  trying 
grades  which  occur  in  THE  RUN  THROUGH  THE  NOTCH. 
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ROM  Bartlett  station  the  eye  can  discover  no  means  of  egress 
from  the  surrounding  walls,  and  from  the  crossing  of  the  Saco, 
which  occurs  a mile  and  a half  above  the  station,  the  valley  nar- 
rows rapidly,  until  through  a pass,  which  allows  but  the  passage  of 
tracks  and  the  insignificant  mountain  stream  that  the  Saco  is  at  this 
nt,  the  train  enters  the  lower  gateway  of  the  Crawford  Notch.  In  any- 
country  of  Europe  a mountain  pass  so  wild  and  romantic  as  that  from  Upper 
Bartlett  to  the  Crawford  House  would  be  hung  with  traditions  along  the  whole 
winding  wall  of  its  wildness ; and  legends,  song,  and  story  would  be  as  plentiful 
as  the  cascades  that  leap  these  ravine-scarred  heights  to  swell  the  Saco. 

“ Let  artists  stand  back  when  God  stretches  his  canvas,”  says  the  Brooklyn 
divine.  The  scenery  that  unfolds  itself  as  the  train  clambers  slowly  up  the  steep 
grades  might  well  have  inspired  that  remark.  It  varies  in  character  from  the  pictur- 
esqueness of  the  intervales,  which  border  the  Saco  in  the  lower  valleys,  to  the  grandeur  and  rugged 
boldness  of  Mount  Willard's  precipitous  clifts  and  the  avalanche-worn  slopes  of  Willey  and  Web- 
ster. The  Crawford  Notch  is  an  Eastern  Yosemite,  presenting  fourteen  miles  of  pageant,  through  which  the  trains 
of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad  consume  an  hour  in  the  ascending  passage,  allowing  an  extended  view  into  THE 
HEART  OF  THE  WHITE  MOL'NTAINS.  An  added  charm  is  given  the  Notch  ride  by  the  fact  that  the  hour 
occupied  in  passing,  during  which  the  interest  never  lessens,  is  short  enough  to  create  a desire  for  more,  and  in 
point  of  time  would  weary  no  one,  even  with  a tamer  landscape. 

On  either  side  of  the  chasm  through  which  passes  the  train,  mountains  stand  on  dress  parade,  one  suc- 
ceeding the  other  without  intermission.  The  track  is  stretched  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  mountains,  from  two  to 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  where  flows  the  Saco  in  a space  so  limited  that  the  stream  dis- 
putes passage  with  the  carriage  road  for  nearly  its  entire  length.  Only  once  in  the  entire  distance  does  the  floor 
of  the  valley  broaden,  and  then  to  receive  the  ill-fated  Willey  House,  of  historical  memory.  The  upper  part  is  a 
magnificent  basin,  three  miles  long  and  half  a mile  wide,  a bowl  formed  by  Mount  Webster  across  the  valley. 
Mount  Willey,  which  supports  the  train,  and  IMount  Willard  guarding  the  northern  entrance.  The  train  is 
fairly  within  the  Notch  when  three  miles  from  Bartlett  the  Sawyer's  River  station  is  reached.  This  is  the  junc- 
tion point  with  a lumber  road  following  the  river  a few  miles  into  the  Pemigewasset  wilderness  toward  Mount 
Carrigain. 
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From  thence  the  railroad  sweeps  around  the  grand  bend  of  the  valley  and  begins  a steeper  ascent,  soon 
crossing  Nancy's  Brook,  with  its  pathetic  legend,  which  seems  to  have  impressed  those  who  named  the  adjacent 
peaks  and  streams,  for  we  have  Nancy’s  Pond,  and  Mount  Nancy,  all  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  perpetuating  the 


name  of  the  luckless  maiden;  while  Nancy's  Rock, 
which  is  the  particular  monument  of  the  tragedy,  is  still 
pointed  out. 

Here,  so  the  story  goes,  late  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  a 
poor  girl  who  lived  with  a family  in  Jefferson  was  found  frozen  to 
death.  Engaged  to  be  married  to  a man  who  was  employed  in  the 
same  family  she  served,  she  had  intrusted  to  him  all  her  earnings,  with  the  under- 
standino-  that  they  should  leave  in  a few  days  for  Portsmouth,  to  be  married  ; but  during  her  tem- 
porary Absence  the  man  started  with  his  employer  for  Portland,  leaving  no  explanation  or  message 
for  her.  She  learned  the  fact  of  her  desertion  on  the  same  day  her  lover  departed.  She  was  at 
Lancaster,  nine  miles  from  Jefferson,  immediately  returned  on  foot  to  that  point,  tied  up  a 
; bundle  of  clothing,  and,  despite  all  warnings  and  entreaties,  set  out  on  foot  to  overtake  the 

faithless  fugitive.  Snow  had  already  fallen.  It  was  nearly  night.  The  distance  to  the  hrst  settlement  was  thirty 
miles,  and  there  was  no  road  through  the  wilderness  save  a hunter’s  path,  marked  by  blazed  trees.  Through  ti 
nio-ht!  against  the  snow-storm  and  a northwest  wind,  she  pressed  on,  with  the  hope  of  overtaking  her  lover  in  the 
camp  in  the  Notch  before  the  morning  start.  She  reached  it  soon  after  they  had  left  and  while  the  ashes  of  the 
camUre  were  still  warm.  She  tried  fo  rekindle  it,  but  in  vain.  Cold,  wet  and  hungry  she  resumed  her  heart- 
breakimr  journey.  She  climbed  the  wild  path  of  the  Notch  and  followed  the  trail  of  the  Saco  toward  Conway 
until  the  inhuman  exertion  overcame  the  unconquerable  resolution  of  the  heart.  It  is  pleasant  however  o 
chronicle  the  fact  that  there  were  those  interested  enough  in  the  girl  to  follow  her,  although  they  found  but 

lifeless  jj^ookis  crossed  by  a bridge  over  a remarkable  ravine,  and  just  beyond  is  Bemis,  occupying  a small 

plateau  fronr  whence  carriages  reach  the  reconstructed  Willey  Hotel,  recently  erected  beside  the  far-famed 
VVilley  House  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  and  some  distance  beyond.  Bcinis  hes  in  Glen-Crawfoi cl  all  whose 
miles  of  rugged  domain  passed  into  the  possession  of  Dr.  Samuel  Bemis,  a wealthy  and  eccentric  Boston  de 
who  built  the  stone  mansion  on  the  left,  near  the  station,  and  lived  here  until  he  died  in  1881 . 

Near  by,  to  the  right,  still  stand  the  ruins  of  the  original  Crawford  House,  erected  and  conducted  for 
many  years  by  Abel  Crawford,  “the  patriarch  of  the  mountains.”  Beyond  Benris  the  tram  encounters  a heavy 
grade  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  to  the  mile.  It  labors  along  the  slopes  of  tremenclous  cliff's  with 
Hart's  Mountain,  Mount  Hope,  and  Mount  Resolution  leading  in  procession  to  the  hup  treads  of  the  Giants 
Stairs  clear-cut  against  the  eastern  sky,  directing  the  way  up  the  unexplored  ravine  of  the  Mount  Washington 
Rive^  until  lost  behind  the  towering  ridge  of  Mount  Webster,  that  completes  from  this  view  the  farther  wall  of 

the  valley. 
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No  less  imposing  is  the  great  range  that  walls  the  valley  upon  its  west- 
ern side,  and  which  extends  for  eight  miles  in  unbroken  succession  from  the 
; plateau  at  Bemis  to  the  lowlands  of  the  Ammonoosuc  at  Crawford’s,  and  is 
crowned  by  the  peaks  of  Mount  Willey,  from  which  came  the  fatal  slide. 
Mount  Avalon,  and  Mount  Willard. 

As  the  train  makes  a momentary  pause  at  Carrigain  station  one  sees  below 
the  track  the  winding  rails  of  the  newly  constructed  lumber  road,  which  stretches 
away  into  the  Mount  Washington  River  valley;  and  as  the  eye  follows  its  course, 
which  shows  as  a long  cut  through  the  treetops,  it  catches  an  introductory  glimpse  of 
the  famous  first  view  of  Mount  Washington,  the  crown  of  New  England,  lying  at  the 
head  of  a succession  of  peaks  called  the  Presidential  range  ; and  a few  hundred  feet  be- 
yond it  stands  out  in  all  its  majestic  grandeur.  This  view  upon  a propitious  day  is 


Mount  Washington  does  not 


seem 


so  much  to  stand  up 


north.  The  leonine  grandeur  is  there,  but  it  is  the 
a little  sleepy,  stretching  out  his  paws  and  enjoying  the 


one  never  to  be  forgotten, 
as  to  lie  out  at  ease  across  the 
lion  not  erect,  but  couchant ; 

Supporting  their  chief  are  Mount  Webster  in  the  foreground,  followed  in  order 
by  Mount  Jackson,  Mount  Clinton,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mount  Franklin,  and  Mount 
Monroe.  Mounts  Clay,  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  Madison  are  hidden  by  the  bulk  of 
Mount  Washington  from  this  view.  Only  for  a short  time  this  display  continues,  and 
the  train  crosses  the  lovely  Brook  Kedron,  to  enter  the  upper  basin  of  the  Notch.  So 
closely  does  the  railway  hug  these  rocky  heights  that  their  frowning,  overhanging 
bulwarks  are  unheeded  by  the  tourist,  until  suddenly  the  tiain  appears  to  test  on  air 
alone,  as  upon  a web-like  trestle  of  steel  a profound  ravine  is  cros,secl,  and  the  vast 
walls  of  Frankenstein  Cliffs  tower  upon  the  left  above  the  chasm. 

The  most  fascinating  part  of  the  Notch  ride  presents  itself  as  the  railroad  makes 
the  bold  swing  to  the  eastward  in  approaching  the  head  of  the  valley.  As  the  train 
glides  along  its  airy  shelf,  high  upon  the  shoulders  of  Mount  Willey,  the  backward 
glance  discToses  the  entire  granite-walled  enclosure  in  one  exhilarating  vievv ; and  the 
path  of  the  train  in  reaching  this  point  can  be  followed  to  the  point  where  it  abruptly 
terminates  in  the  face  of  Frankenstein  Cliff.  Far  ahead  Mount  Willard  bars  all  egress 
from  the  pit,  and  the  one  piece  of  track  from  Mount  Willard  to  Mount  Crawford 
seems  without  connection,  — a hidden  link. 


From  this  point  the  Willey  House  appears  far  below  in  the  valley,  occupying  a bit  of  meadow  oasis  amid  the 
rugged  waste  of  forest  and  bald  rock.  A deep  fissure  in  the  side  of  Mount  Willey,  noticeably  spanned  by  an  iron 
bridge,  marks  the  passage  of  the  destructive  landslide  of  1826,  which  wrote  the  sad  tale  of  the  Willeys  upon  the 
pages  of  White  Mountain  history.  Avalanche  Brook  flows  near  the  track  of  the  fatal  slide  and  crosses  the  railroad 
with  it. 


The  Willey  House  looks  ine.xpressibly  lonely,  and  its  fatal  associations  retain  a wonderful  interest  in  the 
minds  of  White  Mountain  tourists.  Its  story  has  been  told  and  retold  in  every  sort  of  White  Mountain  text- 
fact,  no  literature  of  the  region  seems  complete  without  it. 

This  wonderful  pass,  the  Crawford'  Notch,  was  discovered  in  1772  by  a hunter  named  Nash.  The 
farmers  of  Bethlehem  and  Jefferson  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  a more  direct  and  speedy  route 
of  communication  with  the  towns  below,  and  for  their  accommodation  the  Willey  House  was  built 
early  as  1793.  In  1803  a road  was  laid  out  through  the  Notch  to  Bartlett  at  a cost  of  $40,000. 
autumn  of  1826  found  Mr.  Samuel  Willey,  Jr.,  with  his  family,  residing  in  the  little  tenement,  where 
they  dispensed  hospitality  to  traders  passing  through  the  Notch. 

The  summer  had  been  one  of  exceptional  drought ; by  mid-August  the  earth  to  a great 
depth  in  the  mountain  region  was  dried  to  a powder.  Then  came  two  days  of  deluging  rain 
that,  between  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  and  dawn  of  day,  swelled  the  Saco  twenty-four 
feet  and  swept  the  entire  intervale  between  the  Notch  and  Conway.  Thousands  of  tons  of 
earth,  rock,  and  forest  were  loosened  from  the  overhanging  hills.  The  roar  of  the  slides 
was  far  more  frightful  than  the  thunder,  and  the  trails  of  fire  from  the  rushing 
bowlders  more  awful  than  the  lightning.  The  little  habitation  in  the  Notch  was 
in  imminent  danger.  In  front,  there  was  but  a bit  of  meadow  between  it 
and  the  frowning  wall  of  Mount  Webster.  Mount  Willey  rose  at 
a threatening  angle  for  two  thousand  feet  directly  behind  the  house,  „ 
but  it  was  not  so  savage  in  appearance  as  Mount  Webster,  opposite 
and  nearly  all  of  its  broad,  steep  wall  was  clothed  in  green.  Yet  it  was 
from  verdant  .Mount  Willey  and  not  from  frowning  Webster  that  the 
slide  started.  No  one  knows  at  what  hour  the  horror  came,  or  how 
the  family  met  it.  That  they  anticipated  the  danger,  and  perhaps  saw 
the  downward  pouring  of  the  avalanche,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  all 
met  death  outside  the  walls  of  the  house.  ■' 

Alas,  that  some  good  angel  could  not  have  warned  them  to  a 
within  the  house  and  thus  be  saved  ; for  the  downpour,  divided  by  a sha 


ledge 


of  rock  not  many  rods 
■v  ; ' ‘ above  the  house,  encircled  it, 

ib  ' joined  its  frighthil  mass  in  front,  and  pushed 

alono-  to  the  bed  of  the  Saco,  covering  the  meadow 
to  a depth  of  thirty  feet  with  debris  and  mire,  leaving 
./.i  the  house  unscathed.  The  entire  household  of  nine  persons  — 

. , father,  mother,  five  children,  and  two  hired  men  met  death  ; three 

of  the  children  were  never  found. 

The  span  of  space  between  the  Hanks  of  Mount  U illey  and  the  purple 
precipices  of  Mount  Willard,  which  next  supports  the  tram,  is  crossed  by  the 
' Willey  Brook  Bridge,  from  which  point  Harry  Brown  has  caught  the  msf-iration 
for  his  famous  black-and-white  “The  Heart  of  the  Notch.  ^ 

valley  a<^ain  narrows  rapidly,  and  the  tram  is  more  closely  fronted  by  the  prolonged 
steep^slope  of  Mount  Webster,  banded  by  the  track  of  many  avalanches,  and  adorned 
bv  the  tlfread-hke  streams  of  the  Silver  Cascades,  which  from  >-^f-  spr.ngs  above 
^eek  to  burv  their  sparkling,  noisy  flood  within  the  singing  Saco.  In  direct  contrast  to 
t^rusual  concepdon^of  mountain  waters  lies  the  “Dismal  Pool,"  just  beyond  the  Wiley 
Brook  chasm.  It  is  another  of  those  numerous  bodies  of  water  '"‘f  P^P^''^  L?- 

posed  to  have  no  bottom,  forming,  however,  a fitting  adjunct  to  the  landscape  any 

Aing  more  wild  and  lonely  than  its  immediate  surroundings  can  be  j 

Steamin--  along  with  resonant  roar  beneath  the  huge  bulk  of  Mount  Willard  he 
train  rounds  it^  ‘dant  shoulder  and  straightens  away  toward  the  upper  pteway  of  t e 
\ ■ Notch  Here  thSi  a rock  cutting  fifty'feet  deep,  the  construction  of  which  turned  the 

> V - stream  of  the  S tb  a?kle  to  gi.e  roofo  tor  the  passage  of  the  trarr.,  we  emerge  from 

crrim  mountain  majesty  and  forest  desolation  into  the  light  and  smile  and 
rt'e  grelm  bit  of  plateau  which  holds  the  Crawford  House.  Since  the  earliest 
summer  history  of  the  White  Mountains  there  has  been  a 
Crawford  House,  which  has  formed  one  of  the  cen- 
tral shrines  for  the  mountain-worshipping  tourist- 
j throng.  The  situation  of  the  present  Crawford 
House  is  amid  the  most  varied  surroundings,  at  an  alutude  of  nineteen 
hundred  feet,  in  an  atmosphere  always  cool  and  invigorating- 
stands  directly  in  the  upper  gateway  to  the  Crawford  Notch, 


where  every  opportunity  for  excursion  is  offered.  Besides  the  greater  excursions  by 
train  or  carriage,  there  are  many  pleasant  rambles  among  the  sylvan  surround- 
ings,  — through  Idlewild,  to  Beecher's  Cascades,  or  down  the  carriage  . " 

road  through  the  Notch,  passing  the  Silver  and  Flume  Cas-  ■ Cr'' . 

cades  ; or,  again,  to  the  top  of  Mount  Willard  by  a walk 
of  two  miles,  or  a drive  if  preferred.  At  Crawford’s 
begins  the  first  pathway  ever  followed  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington.  More  ac- 
cessible points  have  since  rendered  this 
route  less  prominent,  but  good  climbers 
can  make  this  royal  journey  in  a day. 

The  view  from  the  Crawford  House  piazzas  is 
inspiring.  It  is  across  a broad  lawn  which  holds  Craw- 
ford Lake,  the  true  source  of  the  Saco  River,  to  the  sharply 

cut  Gate  of  the  Notch,  formed  by  the  broken  slope  of  Mount  Jack-  ^ 

son  upon  one  side  and  Mount  Willard  on  the  other,  with  the  great  mass 
of  Mount  Webster  in  full  view  just  beyond.  Numerous  trains  entering  and  leaving 
the  Notch  daily  pass  near  the  hotel,  which  has  its  own  railroad  station  a moment’s  walk 
from  its  doors. 

For  four  miles  after  leaving  Crawford's  station  the  train  rolls  over  a down  grade,  through  a 
comparative  plain,  with  distant  mountain  views.  Now  one  sees  the  west  side  of  the  Presidential  range,  and  the 
track  of  the  cog  railway  which  reaches  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  is  discernible.  Only  once  before 
reaching  Fabyan's  does  the  train  stop,  — at  Mount  Pleasant  House.  The  Maine  Central  rails  pass  immediately 
to  the  rear  of  the  house,  while  in  front  extend  the  tracks  of  the  railroad  to  the  Base  Station,  five  miles  away.  The 
grandest  panoramic  view  of  Mount  Washington  and  the  entire  range  may  be  had  from  the  Mount  Pleasant  House 
verandas.  The  view  includes  the  entire  mass  of  Mount  Washington  from  base  to  summit,  seen  across  the  broad 
Ammonoosuc  plain.  Besides  W'ashington  there  stand  directly  fronting  the  hotel  Mounts  Jefferson,  Monroe,  Frank- 
lin, Pleasant,  Clinton,  Jackson,  and  Webster,  with  minor  peaks  to  the  left  and  rear. 

The  Mount  Pleasant  is  par  excellence  the  Presidential  range  view  point,  with  the  ascending  and  descending 
trains  of  the  Mount  Washington  Railway  in  full  view,  and  the  numerous  trains  passing  in  front  and  rear  of 
the  hotel  it  is  never  dull.  The  Mount  Pleasant  House  makes  the  longest  season  of  any  of  the  principal  White 
Mountain  hotels,  and  it  holds  every  attraction  for  autumnal  guests,  among  others  steam  heat  and  huge  open 
wood  fires. 


-L'lK.e  aFrHc(lo(.)j>& 


It  is  less  than  one  mile  from  this  point  to  Fabyan’s,  the  track  following  the  Ammonoosuc  River,  which  flows 
fresh  from  the  Lake  of  the  Clouds,  high  upon  the  western  slope  of  Mount  Washington,  and  but  two  miles  from 
the  summit,  at  an  elevation  of  5,100  feet.  Fabyan’s  is  a central  point  in  the  White  Mountain  regions.  From 
it  e.xcursions  may  be  made  with  great  ease  to  the  many  points  of  interest  which  lie  upon  either  hand.  At  certain 
hours  the  locality  affords  a scene  of  most  lively  interest,  as  train  after  train  over  various  roads  arrives  from  many 
distant  points,  filled  with  tourists  and  their  belongings. 

Just  back  of  the  station  stands  the  great  Fabj  an  House,  facing  this  theatre  ol  lively  events.  It  is  the  cos- 
mopolitan hotel  of  the  White  Mountain  region,  and  is  always  filled  by  a jolly  throng,  who  seek  not  retirement  but 
pleasure.  This  famous  White  Mountain  hotel  shelters  five  hundred  guests,  and  has  all  the  attributes  to  enjoyment 
and  comfort. 

The  entire  establishment  forms  a populous  summer  colony  of  itself,  with  its  own  postoffice,  news  bureau, 
billiard  hall,  and  bowling-alley,  all  within  the  house,  and  the  best  of  livery  outfits  adjoining. 

To  do  the  White  Mountains  without  visiting  the  summit  would  be  equal  to  a European  tour  with  Paris  left 
out.  One  may  ascend  from  the  Glen  House  by  the  stage  line  or  on  foot  over  the  usual  carriage  road ; or,  by  a stiff 
pedestrian  journey  from  the  Crawford  House,  only  to  be  undertaken  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  he  may 
climb  the  path  built  by  Tom  Crawford  in  1840,  and  over  which  the  first  horse  was  ridden  to  the  summit.  The 
majority  of  visitors,  starting  from  Fabyan's,  choose  the  cog-railway  means  of  reaching  the  highest  habitation  in 
New  England.  Two  trains  make  daily  ascents,  occupying  one  hour  and  a half  in  the  exact  three  miles  from 
base  to  summit.  The  average  grade  is  1,300  feet  to  the  mile,  and  the  steepest  1,980  feet  to  the  mile.  Up  these 
tremendous  ascents  the  single  car  is  pushed  by  a sturdy  little  locomotive,  w'hile  several  reliable  mechanical  de- 
vices render  it  impossible  for  the  train  to  slide  down.  At  the  summit,  6,293  feet  above  the  sea,  are 
several  buildings  beside  the  spacious  Summit  House,  rebuilt  on  an  enlarged  scale  in  1884,  and  now 
accommodating  one  hundred  and  fifty  guests. 

If  for  the  novelty  alone  every  visitor  to  the  White  Mountains  should  visit  the  summit. 

Thousands  do  so  yearly  spending  the  night  in  the  Summit  House, 
where  steam  heat  and  a great  coal 


fire  in  the  office  is  kept  up  the  entire  season,  and  rising  at  dawn  to  view  the  sunrise  effects,  which  are  startling 

fronr  it  i,  estimated,  have  journeyed  to  the  summit  by  rail  since  the  completion 

of  the  Mount  Washington  Railway,  without  accident  to  life  or  limb.  At  the  summit  one  is  sure  of  comfort  an 

safetv  for  the  Summit  House  is  spacious,  well  built,  and  supplied.  , . „ , i f 

' ’ A mile  below  Fabvan’s  is  the  old-time  White  Mountain  House,  erected  ni  1843  and  still  doing  duty 
summer  hotel  Near  In-  are  the  beautiful  falls  of  the  Ammonoosuc,  more  commonly  displayed  than  any  other  view 

of  White  Mountain  scenery.  Close  beside  the  c.arriage  road,  and  in  full  view  from  tae  ^ ^ 

train,  the  river  flows  through  a narrow  gorge  wdiich  is  torrent-woi n to  the  appearance 

of  a miniature  Watkins  (jlen.  . , , , , ,■  t 

Two  and  one  half  miles  above  Fabyan's  is  Zealand,  a lumber  camp  ot  vast  pro- 

portions From  this  point  the  Profile  & Franconia  Notch  trains  convey  passengers 
to  Maplewood,  Bethlehem,  and  Profile  House  in  the  Franconuas  (bee  page  34.) 

From  Zealand  also  a lumber  railway  swings  off  to  the  left,  to  ascend  through  the  woods 
between  the  Willey  and  Twin  Mountain  ranges  to  the  Upper  Pemigewasset  \ alley,  and 

find  a terminus  near  Thoreau  f alls.  ^ 

Continuing  on  from  Zealand  toward  the  mam  line  terminus  of  the  Maine 
. ’ Central  the  train  crosses  the  Ammonoosuc  and  approaches  Twin  i\Iountain 
' ^Af  station’,  close  beside  the  hotel  of  the  same  name,  which  .stands  facing  the  great 
North  Twin,  with  admirable  views  of  the  Franconia  peaks.  Mounts  Lafayette, 

Ac^assiz,  Hale,  and  Garfield.  From  the  Twin  Mountain  House  the  Cherry 
'yiountain  carri.age  road  extends  through  Carroll  to  W hitefield,  and  the 
tracks  of  the  M.aine  Central  and  Concord  & Montreal  roads  here 
also  diverge,  the  former  striking  a bee  line  for  Whitefield, 
closelv  following  the  carriage  road,  and  the  latter  making  a wide 
devour  around  the  Wing  road.  In  the  ten  miles  between 
Twin  Mountain  and  Whitefield  the  trains  of  the  Maine 
Central  first  round  the  high  shoulders  of  Cherry 
ATrviini-nin  thence  steam  across  the 


uplands  of  Carroll  to  Quebec  Junction,  from  which  point  extends  a division  of  the 
Maine  Central  rails  to 'jefferson  and  Lancaster,  and  beyond  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  From  this  junction  point  it  next  descends  the  valley  of  the  Ammonoosuc, 
through  the  mills  of  Whitefield,  a pleasant  growing  village  with  great  lumber 

interest^^^^  Whitefield,  on  the  open  plain,  before  which  expand  the  long-drawn 
mountain  ranges,  are  several  fine  hotels,  notably  the  Mountain  View.  Gray  Hill  and 
Kimball  Hill,  in  the  near  vicinity,  are  delightful  observation  points.  At  Scott  s 
Junction  just’beyond  Whitefield,  the  Concord  & Montreal  tracks  are  again  crossed, 
and  a short  distance  farther  on  we  get  the  first  introduction  to  the  Connecticut 
River  crossiiK'-  which  we  enter  the  terminal  station  of  the  Maine  Central,  Lunen- 
buro-.’  This  is  an  interesting  highland  hamlet,  some  distance  from  the  railway 
station,  with  many  summer  boarding-houses  and  a series  of  noble  White  Mountain 
views.  It  is  the  connecting  point  with  the  St.  Johnsbury  & Lake  Champlain 
Railroad,  through  which,  with  farther  Western  connections,  tourists  from  the  sea- 
coast  resorts  reach  Lakes  Champlain  and  Memphremagog,  the  Adirondacks,  Niagara 
Falls,  and  Cliicago.  It  is  not  more  than  a half-day’s  excurMon  frona  the  heart  of 
the  White  Mountains,  by  rail,  through  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  nearer  yet  to  the  quaint  Canadian  cities,  Montreal 

and  Quebec.  . , , , , , i .. 

Passing,  by  tins  route,  the  silver-shining  Miles  Pond  and  the  drowsy  hamlets 

of  the  Passumpsic  River,  we  continue  on  to  the  great  village  of  St.  Johnsbury,  one 
of  the  future  cities  of  Vermont.  Here  the  Passumpsic  Division  of  the  Boston  & 

Maine  Railroad,  running  northward  to  Newport  on  Lake  Memphiemagog,^  is 
crossed;  and,  leaving  the  terraced  hills  and  homelike  villas  of  the  scale-making 
town,  the  train  goes  forward  to  Danville  Green,  a village  famous  for  its  vast  and 
magnificent  views  of  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshiie.  Indeed,  from  many  poi 
along  this  line  of  railway  there  are  remarkable  and  inspiring  piospects  of  the  Presi 
dential  range,  the  Franconias,  and  other  great  peaks,  grouped  in  close  and  seriied 
ranks.  It  is  nineteen  miles  from  St.  Johnsbury  to  Walden,  traversed  in  an  hour, 
the  line  ascending  eight  hundred  feet.  From  this  point  the  train  descends  the 
Missisquoi  Valley  to  "cross  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad  at  Swanton,  one  gateway- 
Adirondack  wilderne.ss  and  Burlington.  A shorter  and  all-rail  line  to  Burlington  is  a,fforde< 


y a connection  with  the  Central 
W'"'  ' "Vermont  Hailroacl  at  Cambiidge 
Junction.  Steamboats  run  from  Bur- 
-r-lington  to  all  points  on  Lake  Champlain, 

■-  1 ng  for  Lake  George  and  Saratoga. 

and” taking  the  route  toward  Montreal,  where  we 

.K-eluming  to  ^ . ,,  Boston  & Maine  was  crossed,  the  through 

. . . noted  the  train  of  that  road,  running  northward  up  the  valley 

Portlanrand  iMontreal  car  is  joined  to  Lawrence  Valley,  where  soon  it 

through  St.  Johnsbury  Centre  anc  ,^remao-og  and  Newport,  the  chief  summer  resort  of 

reaches  the  great  southern  bay  o , . yartous  attractions.  A steamboat  from  Newport 

,„i,  ,egi„„.  with  its  l,»tds  ;™‘  :'„r™d\troccupy,„g  «,.«  hou,.  each  way  ia 

pa,.„:;na  U.e  ™ 0,e  hJhhe  Moeau.a  a„h  Sh  Johnshucy. 


■AVINO  now  followed  the  main  l.ne  of  H''  Ihat'il'ne”,' whi* 

glanced  at  what  lies  beyond,  ret,.™  ™ “ I'’'  said  the  trains  of  the 

occi.i-5  just  .aboc-e  Fabyan  s,  , \^cmc  passengers  for  Maplewood,  Bethlehem, 

Profile  & Franconia  narrow-gai  c y either  end  of  the  mile-long  street, 

and  Profile  House.  Maplewood  and  ehen  he  at  e her  e 


l.ndUltlu  l^ed  ^‘enr^engih.’which  has  given  the  entire  resort  the  general  title 
^ iSthleSem  and  which  Helen  Hunt  treats  in  verse  as- 

“ ( liilv  a little  village  street. 

Lying  along  a mountain  side.” 

Unquestionably,  1.  Is  the  most  popular  and  therefore  nros,  popnlons  resort  In  the  White 


narrow-gauge  tracks 


TipTopHoti.se  - 

,;irisT  ^ '■'o.,,  1 yjountain  regioiw  /pnHnd  is  Bethlehem  Junction,  where  two  — - „ ^ 

dire, go.  ohe  leading  .0  dfeSle Sre  /mU, readier  ,0  Bed.lehem,  .he  .alter  Ihree  m.les  dlsrant.  and  reached 
after  .surmounting  the  grades  which  rise  2^5  led  to  the  mi  e. 


station. 


'■  Between  the  Ammonoosuc  and  the  Gale  River  Valleys  rises  a high  ridge 

of  land  surmounted  by  Mounts  Agassiz  and  Cleveland.  Upon  a high  plateau  of 
this  ridge  fronting  the  Ammonoosuc  and  backed  by  the  mountains,  one  thousand 
fohr  humlred  and  eighty-nine  feet  al)Ove  tlie  sea,  and  two  hundred  and  si.xty- 
three  feet  above  tire  neighboring  river,  lies  this  famous  resort.  The  outlook 
from  this  long-drawn  observatory  embraces  the  open  Ammonoosuc  Valley  east- 
ward to  the  long  blue  wall  of  the  Presidential  range.  Northward  are  the  Pilot 
^"Mountain  and  I’ercy  Peaks,  blue  and  white  in  their  coloring.  The  railroad  connects 
^faplewootl  and  Bethlehem.  Maplewood,  first  reached,  has  the  famous  Maplev\ood 
House  and  cottages,  and  the  Casino.  Other  hotels  extend,  interspersed  by  boarding-houses, 
villas,-  and  cottages,  the  entire  length  of  this  street.  The  Maplewood  Hotel,  its  cottages  and 
adjoining  i)remises  all  under  control  of  the  one  management,  have  given  the  name  to  their  railroad 
It  is  the  most  populous  end  of  Bethlehem  Street.  Besides  the  mammoth  hotel,  “ The  Palace  Hotel  of 
the  Mountains,”  the  Maplewood  Cottage,  located  opposite  the  hotel,  and  thirteen  smaller  cottages,  located  on  the 
Maplewood  grounds,  the  estalfiishment  includes  the  Maplewood  P'arm,  of  four  hundred  acres,  which  furnishes  daily 
suiiidies  of  fresh  milk  and  vegetables  to  the  guests.  A round  of  social  pleasures  unsurpassed  among  the  mountains 
is  maintained  at  Maplewood.  Here  is  the  artistically  modelled  Casino,  the  only  building  of  its  kind  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  best  of  orchestral  music  enlivens  the  concert  hall  and  dancing-fioor,  while  outdoor  sports,  too, 
■ire  provided  for.  Ten  springs  supply  the  town  with  an  abundance  C)f  pure  water.  A reservoir  located  upon  Straw- 
berry Hill,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet  above  the  street,  gives  one  hundred  pounds’  pressure  in  the  hotels. 

The  bracing  air  of  Bethlehem  is  singularly  dry,  owing  to  the  absence  of  forest  growth  in  the  vicinity  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  falling  rains  drain  down  the  slopes  to  the  Ammonoosuc  ; and  the  always  cool  breeze  which 
blows  down  the  long  valley  from  the  north  gives  an  average  summer  temperature  below  seventy  degrees.  The  natural 
slope  from  the  high  ridge  to  the  encircling  river  below  insures  the  best  sewerage  facilities,  which  are  well  utilized. 
Securely  trapped  pipes  lead  to  the  river,  and  are  copiously  and  constantly  flushed  by  w'ater  from  the  springs 
above.  The  result  of  air  and  sanitary  excellence  is  an  atmosphere  particularly  beneficial  to  all  pulmonary  and  mala- 
dal  disorders.  Ha_\-fever  sufferers  are  especially  benefited  by  it. 

A drive  often  miles  from  Bethlehem,  over  a gradually  increasing  altitude,  brings  one  to  the  Profile  House 
in  the  Franconia  Notch.  In  this  ride  wonderful  vistas  lie  outstretched.  From  the  higli  crest  of  Strawberry  Hill, 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  street  from  Maplewood,  may  be  seen  Littleton  and  Whitefield  lying  below,  the  Green 
Mountains  of  \’ermont,  the  commanding  Franconias,  and  the  main  range  of  the  White  Mountains. 

But  the  direct  roiUe  to  the  Profile  is  by  rail  from  Zealand  to  Bethlehem  Junction,  thence  sweeping  to  the 
left,  diverging  from  the  line  for  Bethlehem  to  penetrate  the  forest  tor  ten  miles  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Fran- 


conia  Notch,  which  defile  stretfl 
for  five  or  six  miles  southward,  , 
with  impressive  mountain  ranges 
on  either  side.  Here  stands  the 


Profile  House,  1,974  feet  above  r->'  - - ' 

the  sea,  bearing  the  same  rela-  ’ 

tion  to  the  Franconia  as  the  Crawford  House  does  to  the  Craw-  C’ 

ford  Notch,  but  occupying  a position  all  its  own,  in  the  midst  of  mountain  grandeur.  The  house  is 
isolated  to  a degree,  but  its  several  departments,  mammoth  main  structure,  and  surrounding  cottao-es 
form  a village  in  themselves.  High  as  is  the  plateau  which  holds  the  Profile  House  above  the  sea, 
higher  than  Bethlehem’s  mountain  perch,  or  Jefferson’s  seat  on  Mount  Starr  King’s  shoulder,  yet  the 
all-surrounding  cliffs  lise  infinitely  higher.  Directly^  in  front  of  the  house  its  Eagle  Cliffs  tower  into  the 
luminous  blue,  and  one  mile  away  is  its  famous  Echo  Lake,  the  mirror  of  whose  surface  is  only  broken  by  the 
swell  of  the  steam  yacht,  maintained  there  for  the  pleasure  of  guests.  The  silence  which  hovers  about  Echo 
Lake  is  oppressive,  and,  I think,  is  intensified  by  the  commonly  accepted  idea  of  mountain  waters.  After  listen- 
ing  to  the  gush  of  the  Saco  and  Ammonoosuc,  such  silence  as  pervades  the  Echo  Lake  seems  supernatural. 

From  the  portal  of  the  Profile  House  it  is  but  a moment’s  walk  through  a forest  aisle  to  another  lake 
equally  sheltered  and  calm,  but  where  merry  throngs  from  the  hotel  love  to  congregate,  and  where  a perfect  flotilla 
of  boats  await  their  pleasure.  Far  above,  the  terminus  of  a mighty  cliff  forms  the  famous  Profile,  so  commonly 
pictured  as  the  acme  of  White^  Mountain  novelty  and  grandeur.  Nor  is  it  overdrawn.  It  is  a statue  hewn  by 
Nature  and  set  upon  a mountain  pedestal. 

Five  miles  below  the  Profile  stands  the  Flume  House,  reached  only  by  carriage  road  through  the  intricacies 
of  the  Franconia  Notch,  and  connected  twice  daily  by  observation  wagons,  plying  between  the  two  hotels.  Sojourners 
at  either  entrance  of  the  Franconia  Notch  need  never  lack  for  adventurous  excursions.  Bridle-paths  lead  to  many 
a noble  point  of  view,  which  will  well  reward  the  undertaking. 

To  the  right  entrance  of  the  Franconia  Notch,  and  before  the  upper  gateway  is  reached,  Franconia  and  the 
rnany  hotels  of  Sugar  Hill  invite  their  guests.  A good  way  to  reach  these  resorts  is  by  carriage  from  Bethlehem  or 


HE  Upper  Coos  region  of  far  Northern  New  Hampshire,  an  admirable  direct 
route  between  Portland  and  the  city  of  Quebec,  is  opened  by  the_  extension 
of  the  Maine  Central’s  own  line  from  (Quebec  Junction,  ten  milp  above 
Fabyan's,  to  a point  one  hundred  and  eight  miles  beyond,  crossing  in  its 
course  the  direct  transcontinental  route  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  the  Quebec 
5 Central,  the  railway  which  traverses  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  province  on  its 
route  to  Cuebec.  Five  miles  from  Quebec  Junction  is  the  station  of  Jefferson,  one 
mile  distant  from  the  famous  Waumbek  and  numerous  other  hotels  on  Jefferson  Hill. 

Like  Bethlehem,  Jefferson  lies  reposing  in  mid-ascent  of  the  mountain.  Heie  the  re 
semblance  ends.  The  mountain  above  it  is  higher  and  ffie^  valley  beneath  it  more  open 
permitting  an  uninterrupted  view  up  and  down.  The  hillside  upon  which  the  clurnp 
hotels  is  situated  makes  no  steep  plunge  into  the  valley,  but  inclines  gently  down  to  i 
banks  of  the  river.  Instead  of  crowding  upon  and  jostling  each  other,  the  m 
forming  opposite  sides  of  the  valley  remain  tranquil  in  the  alignment  they  were  commanded 
not  to  overstep  The  confusion  there  is  reduced  to  admirable  order  here.  The  smooth  .slopes, 
the  ample  vieivs,  the  roominess  of  the  landscape,  indicate  that  everything  has  been  done 

kion,  and  without  deviation  from  the  original  plan  which  contemp  ated  a P^'^^^^fise  on  ea.  t In  Thus  Starr 

Kino-  puts  it  he  of  all  others,  who  has  painted  the  most  glowing  word-pictures  of  the  \\hite  Mountains^  T 
moimtain  which  bears  his  name  rises  two  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above  the 

the  village  of  Jeft'erson  high  upon  its  shoulder.  To  the  south  is  the  slide-scarred  Cherry  Mountain,  and  between 
dirtwo  is  L l.asin  through  which  Israel’s  River,  issuing  from  wasted  sides  of  MouM  ^ 

Adams  courses  for  more  than  half  its  fifteen-mile  run  to  the  Connecticut  at  Lancaster.  The  latter  village  some 
S; “ ™eeV„;  ,l,e  Upper  Coos."  ,„d  i.  Iras  been  „a.«d  .1,.  ha„dso™s.  „ age  - ^r.ton  Ner. 
1-lamnshire  Throindi  the  cultured  town,  with  its  neat  homes,  and  group  of  churches,  flows  Israel  s Kiver,  anu 
near  by  winds  the  Connecticut  through  its  idyllic  meadows  stretching  away  for  widening  miles,  much  resembling 
the  S L at  Nor  h Sm4y.  Starr  King  says  on  this  point : “There  is  no  single  meadow  view  at  Lancaster  equal 
to  tt  in?er!:;irat  North'conway,  butlhe^  is  incomparably  superior  to  the  Saco,  and  in  the  combined  charm 

of  walks  or  rides,  of  meadow  and  river,  Lancaster  is  unrivalled.  _ -Rptwpen  T ancaster  and 

The  Connecticut  at  this  point  is  singularly  serene  and  measured  in  its  flow  _ stream  with  a 

Lunenburg  in  Vermont,  just  across  and  lower  down  the  river,  there  exist  three  miles  of  the  broad  stream 


ter  has  more  the  character  of  a notch.  Its  grand  distinctive  features  are 
^ desolation  and  decay.  Its  spiky  teeth  of  slate  rise  in  pin- 

nacles  upon  either  side  of  a rough  and  precarious  road- 

way,  which  could  only  be  con  >"  v 

’ , - i ?'’  structed  by  building  against  ■ 

■ ’ the  mountain-side  a sub- 


fall of  but  two  inches.  Lancaster  has  always  been  a pleasant  summer  resort,  enjoying  well-deserved  popularity. 
Its  position  is  just  above  Jefferson  on  the  Maine  Central  route.  The  rails  now  cross  to  the  western  shore  of  the 
Connecticut,  through  numerous  farming  and  lumbering  towns,  and  again  recross  into  New  Hampshire  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  at  North  Stratford.  From  North  Stratford  stages  run  to  Brunswick 
Springs,  Vt.,  a mile  and  a half  distant.  These  springs,  in  themselves  remarkable,  are  enhanced  in  value  by  the 
rare  combination  of  natural  scenery  about  them-  The  charm  of  typical  VTrmont  landscape  is  offset  by  river  and 
lake  and  the  more  massive  White  Alountain  forms  to  the  southeast.  Within  easy  driving  distance,  over  at  the  foot 
of  Percy  Peaks  lies  the  idyllic  mountain  tarn,  Christine  Lake,  whose  natural  clrarms  have  been  enhanced  by  the 
tasteful  summer  lodges  of  George  P.  Rowell,  of  New  York,  and  kindred  spirits.  Probably  not  in  America  is  there 
a spot  more  suggestive  of  the  Scotch  lochs  than  this.  Above  North  Stratford  is  Colebrook,  a thriving  and  beau- 
tiful village,  dominated  by  Mount  Monadnock,  which  overlooks  the  village  from  the  Vermont  shore.  There  are 
numerous  points  of  interest  about  the  village,  including  the  climb  to  the  summit  of  Monadnock,  and  many  ponds 
and  streams  affording  fine  fishing.  Beaver  Brook  is  one  of  the  rare  trout  streams  of  this  trouty  country, 
and  its  falls  for  beauty  are  quite  exceptional.  From  Colebrook  to  Errol  Dam,  where  connection  is  made 


with  steamer  through  the  Rangeley  Lakes,  is  a stage  ride  of  twenty  miles,  ten  miles  to  and  ten  miles 


beyond  the  Dixville  Notch.  This  celebrated  pass  is  well  worth  a visit, 
ing  like  a Titan  gateway  to  some  region  of  vast,  mysterious  desolation, 
any  White  Mountain  pass 


It  is  very  impressive,  open- 
It  is  much  narrower  than 


and  through  its  whole  extent  of  one  mile  and  a quar- 
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structure  of  masonry.  Stages  from  Colebrook  take  the  visitor  through  this  region,  leaving  in  the  morning,  dining 
at  the  Dix  House  in  the  Notch,  followed  by  a drive  out  over  the  Clear  Stream  meadows,  to  Errol  Dam,  on  the 
Androscoo-gin  River,  where  a steamboat  connects  to  ascend  the  river,  six  miles;  cross  Lake  Umbagog,  four  mdes. 
and  by  buckboard  and  steamer  reach  the  Middle  Dam  camps  at  six  in  the  evening,  after  one  of  the  most  wildly 

beautiful  trips  possible  in  this  region  of  eventful  scenery.  ^ ^ ^ * t 

Above  Colebrook  are  West  Stewartstown,  the  seat  of  the  gigantic  operations  of  the  Connecticut  Lumber 
Company  and  Beecher  Falls.  From  this  point  stages  run  to  the  Connecticut  Lakes,  four  in  number,  forming  the 
source  of  the  mighty  river  whose  name  they  bear.  About  their  shores  are  fine  hunting-grounds  for  large  game. 
The  first  lake,  a dozen  miles,  at  most,  from  the  Maine  Central  station,  has  a small  steamboat  and  a summer 
hotel.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  lakes  occur  in  regular  order,  the  farthest  close  to  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
shed and  the  Canadian  border.  Here  the  rail  line  of  the  Maine  Central  crosses  the  international  boundary,  and  in 
the  Province  of  Ouebec  crossing  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Cookshire  Junction,  and  farthei  on  joining  the  Quebec 
Central  at  Dudswell  Junction,  forming  with  that  line  the  Ouebec  Short  Line,  passing  through  the  heart  of  the 
province  to  the  quaint  and  curious  old  city  of  Quebec. 
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